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ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ETI- 
QUETTE AND PARADE. 


Man, to shelter himself from the cold, put on) 


(clothing; and, without stopping to inquire at pre- 
sent how much he may have lost by this measure in 


heartess appearances; ull dropping a card at his 
| door is a visitio cu acquauntance, and sending an 
einpty coach to his funeral i. mourning for a friend. 


Some philosophers and declaimers, disgusted | power and freedom of bodily action, as he gained | Euquette is the sovereign controller of eonduet,- 


with the vanities of polite society, bave concluded 
that happiness and true dignity can exist only im the 
savage state. Herein, [ think, they are manitestly 


wrong. There is an intermediate state, surely, be- | 
tween the opposite extremes of barbarism and ex- | 


travagant refinement, better suited than either of 
them tothe free and right exercise of man's intel- 
fectual endowments and natural affections. Man 


; : ieee 
was right, it appears to me, when he betook him- | 
self to soap and water; neither is he without a re- | 


spectable plea for his use of combs; nor can I, in 


iny heart, think much the worse of him, for declin= | 
ing to eat his meat either raw or alive. In his mo- | 


ral conditions too, as well as in his external ciream- 


stances, I can make many allowances for his depar- | 
ture from some of the simplicities of Otaheite. His | 
emancipation from thievish propensities, for m- | 
stance, may be borne with; and his neglect of the | 


*‘ good old practice” of knocking young children or 
old persons on the head, when considered trouble- 
some or unnecessary, is, in my opinion, absolutely 
commendable. These modest improvements are 
within the verge of the intermediate state that I 
have mentioned; and uo man, perhaps, in clothes 
and his senses, would deliberately condemn them. 
{f there were no such state, however, and the ques- 
tion of preference lay between a condition purely 
natural or savage, and the highest degree of what 
we call refinement—hetween a wigwam and a pa- 
Jace, the Boshies-men and the beax monde—a man 
inight hesitate in his decision, yet not be mad; or 
might finally tarn from kings and their courts, and 
give his choice to his kindred in the woods, yet not 
be indifferent to the glories of human intellect, and 
the charms of human love and kindness. 
Coarseness is the besetting sin of uncivilized life 
—while civilization in its excess degenerates into 
efieminacy, frivolity, and all the timid vices, headed 
hy their chief, hypocrisy. Now coarseness is by no 
means ianeapetiide with the highest attributes of 
mind, and often enters even into the gentlest chari- 


ties of our nature—not indeed without violence to | 


the softness of their exterior forms, but without in- 
jury to their vital pith and substance. We certain- 
fy cannot say this of that combination of feebleness, 
coldness, and affectation, however set off by polish, 
which is the peculiar produce of “ the best society. 
The noblest creations of mind in poetry have 
abounded with extreme coarseness ; and it has been 
questioned, whether this quality, the result of an 
irreeponsible boldness and freedom, he not in some 
degree inseparable from the highest order of genius. 
The rules which govern taste, it has been said, 
frighten invention; they make a man at once de- 
cent and dull; lead to a smooth and unerring medi- 
ocrity, secure only of not giving offence, and at the 
same time subdue all that has most power to yield 
delight. Be this as it may in poetry, it is certain 
that, in the conduct of life, a studious and exclusive 
attention to refine ent, with its small delicacies and 
critical punetinos, invariably tends to reduce sub- 
stance and vigor, to cripple all freedom of action, 
and stifle all warmth and alacrity of feeling. As- 
perities are removed—coarseness is softened down ; 
but with the same kind of consequences as attend 
ihe labors of certain renovators or old pictures, who, 
>fended by here and there a speck of dirt, set them- 
elves to scrubbing and scraping with such resolu- 
tion, that dirt, and color, and form, yield before 
them, and a picture finally comes forth from their 
fand®, smooth and elean—and nothing else. 





something in point of comfort and enjoyment, we 
will admit that he did well. Having thus satisfied 
a plain necessity, he begins, under new influences 
of ae and leisure, to improve and refine ; makes 
a sort of plaything of his dress; converts it, without 
the least regard to its original purposes, into a sim- 
ple subject of experimental decoration; pursues a 
continual round of unmeaning changes, only be- 
cause they are changes, not adapting his finery to 
his body, but foreing his bods to be the servant of 
his finery, turning it into a mere clothes-peg,—a 
convenient kind of thing made to show off the beau- 
ty of red cloth and shining satin. We admire all 
this, itis true; though it would be difficult to justify 
ourselves for so doing to good taste—if taste has any 
connection with plain sense and common propriety. 
In the matter of dress, taste would certainly admit 
nothing tending to disguise the * fair proportions” 
of the body, or to obstruct the ease, and grace, and 
, dignity, of its natural movements. We admire tine 


} ownaccount. We look with delight on a proces- 
sion of the nobility in their state dresses—a mere 


| ration of irrelevant velvet and impertinent feathers. 
We should admire them in the same spirit were 
they hung with variegated lamps; or could come io 
the grace, [have no doubt, with a little discipline, 
of regarding with a pleasing wonder Knights Grand 
Crosses, and Commanders, rolling and ducking along 
in the guise of “ Jack in the Green.’ Thave heard 
ofa tribe of people in America, or somewhere, who 
being rather ill-provided with the ordinary manu- 
factures that supply the magnificence of dress, help 
out their poverty by borrowing from the more costly 
and portable part otf their household furniture. 
Among them vou shall see a dignitary, on state ocea- 











pots, spoons, warming-pan, and fire-irons. Very 
pretty all this, [am ready to grant, in a bare view 
| of ornament. [Tam maintaining only, that such ad- 
venturous niceties are apt to do violence to qualities 
of far more importance than ornament. We sneer 


ochre ; and his embellishments are certainly coarse 

enough, ill-applied, and none of tho sweetest: but 
| be it remembered that, simple and greasy as he 
stands, he can run down a fox at amomeut’s notice, 
or swim a river, or scale a precipice; while a 
Knight Grand Cross, in the full glory of his ward- 
robe, shall scarcely perchance be abie to walk with- 
out help.—After all, simplicity is the prime element 
of all that is truly great and Jastingly pleasing.— 
Whatever the proprietors of silk breeches and cock- 
ed hats may think of the matter, the naked figure 
exhibits man in his most striking form of beauty and 
power. IT am not contending that every man out of 
his clothes is an Apollo: it is enough for my argu- 
on if it be admitted, that Apollo in a coat and 
| 


! 
! 
| at the naked savage, besmeared with tallow and | 
} 


| 
| 
| 


breeches would at once lose all his dignity and 
grace. : 

A scheme of torture, analogous to that applied to 
dress, is extended by “ the first circles’ to all their 
concernments. Their passions and affections, their 
loves and friendships, are so encumbered with dull 
rites and irrelevant forms, that they can scarcely 


} 
| 


live under the load. They accumulate drapery and | 


clothes wherever we see them; but purely on their | 


doaung on rich stuffs and gaudy colors—an idle ado- 


sions, covered, under pretence of shirt and coat, | 
with a miscellaneous load of crockery and hardware | 
—glittering and jingling in a musical attire of tea- | 


| 
| 


} the sole representative of nature, among certam 


| classes. ‘They cast out the unruly souls that were 
born with them, banish rebellious reason and prag- 
} matical conscience, and fill themselves with an en- 
tirely new order of machinery, quiet, precise, pas- 
sive—and as true to the Court Calendar as the nee 
dle to the pole. The ulg uw, or the mass of man 
kind, have heads and fr arts, and wall be thrusting 
i themselves forward into all the serious duues and 
illustrious cares of life ; so that hothing connected 
jwith the highest auns of reason and invention, o 
! 
| 





with the noblest or the kindest affections, is left un- 
| touched by their vile participation. How then are 
| “the great” to distinguish themselves?) What sa- 
ered peculiarities can they assume, except certain 
| small modes, superadded to the ordinary ways of 
| doing ordinary things, which the multitude are too 
full of business and enjoyment to notice or initate ? 
Shut out from the annnating bustle of common life— 
its anxious wants and carnest interests, they have 
no resource against time, and no provision tor glory 
jexecept that of investing litde things wath great 
jnames; dignifving tifles by magnificent devices, 
and helping out their shortness and insipidity wath 
circuitous ceremony and iutricate parade. Think 
of the popular process of despatehing a pound or 
two of food into the stomach, to relieve hunger and 
| enptiness, and then turn your attention to the multt- 
plied entanglements—the plot and stratagem, of a 
| grand dinner-party in high lite. You and FE “jamp 
into” our clothes—* just swallow a mouthful,”’— 
“toss off’ a draught—put on our hats and * are 
off, ’—and still find enough to do before we take 
another jump—tmto bed: but such brevities of con- 
duct would absolutely annihilate the great for twen- 
ty-three hours out of twenty-four. We talk of the 
twinkling of an eye---and half a aminute---divisions 
of time which a man of quality has ne conception of. 
His business is delay ; his enjoyment, not to be live- 
ly mn every thing, but to be long. 
| The worst effect of these forms and superfluities 
(is, that they break down the energies of the mind, 
and thoroughly incapacitate a man from acting, in 
| any circumstances, with direetness and promptitude. 
They are not to be cast aside, as an artizan puts off 
his Sunday clothes, when be might distract his at- 
tention and obstruct his labor. Once become en- 
deared and habitual, they cling to a man for ever. 
Though adapted only to the service of a morning 
| levee or an evening ball, he will be faithful to them 
| under every aspect of fortune. If called upon for 
dispatch by any untried emergency, however criti- 
/cal and perilous, he is called in vain: he must still 
|refer to his little system of regulated movements, 
and prescribed delays; he has no notion of sudden 
impulses, and sudden action; he must have his ap- 
| pointed signals, and due permits ; and, though death 
|) should stare him in the face, will provide for his 
safety only according to law. He loves forms for 
their own sake: they have been capable, he has 
| found, of giving interest to the smallest occasions, 
land the greatest occasions cannot induce him to 
dispense With them. The fatal capture of Louis 
XVI. at Varennes, was caused, Madame de Stael 
declares, ‘by some delays of form and ceremony, 
without which it was impossible for the King to get 
into his coach.” Ags for bundling him in at once, 
and scampering off with him for his life, as though 
he had been nothing but a man in his senses, it was 


figure-work, till substance is quite buried under | not to be thought off. ‘True, the danger was pres- 


show, and wothing remaing but hollow signs and 


| sing and nothing less than death---but the Gold 
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ill the other 
teks, beamng or borne, would vou think of neg- 


Sith and the Noi se ’ and 


roa moment, or in any moment? 

Cardinal de Retz gives us an aceount of a eharm- 
img little interlude of court polities happening im ha 
tune, Whieh os strikingly illustrative of the absorbing 


and the kind of serious and un- 


mifluenee of form a 

passioned frivolity that they fix in the mind---a. tra 
volity not to be daunted by the threats and trowus of 
the most momentous oe islois. Ata pe riod when 
the notion was in arms for its best and dearest 
rights, and the monarchy trembled to its base, the 
Price of Conde imterceded, with his high authori- 
'¥, to have a stool at court granted to the Countess 


eo tig Chiemsee be 


t bom, a privilege hitherto enjoyed ouly by dueh- 
esses. Mazarin opposes the measure with his whole 
sul, and incites all the young noblemen at court to 
resist, with their lives, all orders of stools that were 
not granted upon special warrant. 
ing this formidable arrav, headed by the Mareseha! 
He Le? Hopital, thought it prudent to reecde; though 
till not without trying some means of gratiiving the 
pride and jealousy of his friend the Countess. As 
he could oot raise her to astool, the next best mode 
t establishing anequalhty, te thought, would be to 
pull the duchesses down: and aceordinely, he pro- 
posed that all stools of all privileged houses should 
be stippressed, 
tothe number, and would as secon have given up 
their live De Retz now took the alarm, and re- 
ved upon a counter-assembly © for maintaining 
the stool of the house of Rohan.’ 
same time, all his personal influence with the Prince 
if Conde, and prevailed. “TE promise you,’ said 
that greatiman, “not to oppose the privilege of the 
tool, in the house of Rohan.’ 


Whether some measures might not be adopted tor 
wing Paris from massacre and pillage. De Retz 
relates has storv with the most pertect gravity, bemy 
himself nota little infeeted with the great epidenie 
if courts, the disease of trivolity and forms. Hurry- 
ne one day to mediate between the soldiers and 
the people, in the heat and peril of a bloody scufile, 
tie had one of his pages wounded, he intorns us, 

whoaheld up his cassock behind.’ Conceive aman 

yattended m such a moment! Cardiuvals, it may 
be said, always have them tram-bearers: and this 
: precisely what L have been contending fer. The 
creat must have thew forms, eost what it may: fash- 
ron governs them like a fatality, bending to newher 
time nor circumstance. In their blind obedience, 
they remind me of a litte animal TP have read of, 
called the Lapland Marmot, whose instinet it as, 


The Prince see-! 


The Family of Rohan was the first | 


He used, at the | 


This point estab-! 
hed, people could then proceed to consider, | 


meaning onthe oceasion. “ Monsieur le Cure,” 
said the dying penitent to the priest who attended 
her, “you will be perfectly satistied with me, as I 
shall be with you, if you perplex me with no reasons, 
questions, or sermons.” Montaigne cites a very re- 
markable instance of death-hed foolery. Spe aking 
of the insigniticance of death in certain minds, he 
mentions a great man, who spent his last hours in 
wranging the honors of his own faneral. Having 


earnestly solicited the attendance of his friends of) 


rank and wealth, and settled with minute exactness 
the whole method and order of this his final show, 
he seemed quite at ease, and died content. om | 
have seldom heard,” adds Montaigne, ** of so long- 
lived a vanity.” 

On sucha system of refinement as this, the great, 
that is, the very great, found their claims to superi- 
ority over the bulk of mankind—the vulgar, the peo- 





| 


going to put me iminind of my duel with ¢ “pla 

Maxwell. [acknowledge I fought it, and fired 
three shots. Whatthen? Could Lavoid it? Twas 
no more angry with hin, when I sent the message 
than T was at the moment of my birth. Duelling i: 
an absurd custom of the country, which LT must com- 
ply with when occasion requires. The occasion 
had turned up, and { fought of course. Never was 
[ happier than when 1 felt the blood trickling over 
my shoulders—for the wise laws of honor were 
satisfied, and I was rid of the cursed trouble. [ was 
sick of the puppyism of punetilio, and the boobs 
legislation of the seconds, and was clad to escape 
froin it by a seratch. f made icup with Maxwell, 
who was an honest, though a hot-headed and ob 
stinate man—and you know [ was exceutor to his 
will. Indeed, he dined with me the very day-week 
after the duel. Yet, spite of this equanimity, I re- 


ple, the rabble, or any other contemptuous collec- | peat it, that [do not care tor any human being on 


tive you please, that shall designate the active, | earth, (the present company always excepted.) move 


thinking, feeling crowd, whose pitiful lot it is, to 
fill up their time with useful industry, or natural en- 


jovments. He is the first in vank who is least in- 


| 


than [ care for one of the filberts which you are 
cracking with such laudible assiduity. 
Yes—it is true—I have borne mvself towards my 


dependent of rules and ceremonies. The Court) family unexceptionably, as the world has it. 1 
Calendar, that unanswerable distributor of degrees, | 


<o determines, and there can be no doubt of it. A 
peer is greater than a baronet, a duke is greater than 
ipeer, and a king takes precedence of all. 
er than a King!—Ineouceivable! A Welsh bishop 
made an apology to James L. for preferring God— 
to his Majesty. The question of precedence was 
delicate, but the Deity, it was believed, in the phrase 
jot the court, had the pas. 

Contemplating enormities like these, one is dis- 
posed almost to justify Rousseau, or any man, in ab- 
horring the very name of civilization, and, in a par- 
oxism of overpowering disgust, might exclaim,— 
‘Send us to our caves again—strip us to the wind, 
give us our gross loves—our 


land rain, and sun; 


fierce hatred—our bloody revenge ;—any thing, if 


it be but nature.””. Such a burst over, we soon take 

heart again, and perceive that there is no pressing 
}necessity for adopting so tremendous a remedy. 
| Etiquette, in its mawkish mixture of stateliness and 
limbecility, though the exclusive currency of the 
| “first society,” does not certainly represent human 
l nature in an attractive dress. 


t 


| 


Great- | 


ee 


) 





married off my sisters, sent my brothers to the col- 
leges, and did what was fair for my mother. But I 


| shall not be hypocrite enough to pretend to high 


motives for so doing. My father’s death left them 
entirely to me, and what could I] do with them? 
Turn them out?) That would be absurd, and just 
as absurd te retam them at home without treating 
them properly. They were my family. My own 
comtorts would have been materially invaded by any 
other line of conduct. [ therefore executed the 
filial and fraternal affections in a manner which will 
be a fine topic of panegyric for my obituary. God 
help the idiots who write such things! They to 
talk of motives, and feelings, and the impulses that 
sway the human heart! ‘Thev, whose highest am- 
bition isto furnish provender, at so much a line, for 
magazine or newspaper. Yet from them shall J 
receive the tribute of a tear. The world shall be 
informed in due time, and I care not how soon, that 
** Died at his house, &c. &c. a gentleman, exem- 
lary in every relation of life, whether we consider 
es a son, a brother, a friend, or a citizen. His 


But civilization is not} heart,’ and so on to the end of the fiddle faddle.— 
iresponsible for its abominations, and she can point} The winding up of my family affairs, you know, is. 


to millions upon millions of useful, intelligent, and‘ that I have got rid of ther all; that I pay the good 
| happy ereatures of her work, to refute such a scan-'| people a visit once a month, and ask them toa hum- 


| dal. 


able with the sins of vanity and affectation, there 


We may remember too for our comfort, that even haps aware occurs but once a year. 
in the class which, by right of station, is most charge- | I teel that 1 am alone. 


| 


drum dinner on my birth-day, which you are per- 
I am alone.— 


My politics—what then? T am, axternally at 


when ia motion, to advance mvarimably straight for-) are numberless illustrious examples, with whom | least, a Tory, a toute outrance, because my father 


wards. Whatever impediments may oppose it, fire 
wowater, this unstinet prevails: it ean indulge in net- 
ther cireuit nor “short cut; if ff encounters a well, 
plunges mmte at, and os 
ther side) af it as stopp do bv a hav-stack, 

wavy through ats af comeets a bouton the water, 
Paskes Over [f---in hort, it gives way to nothing, 
borme on in its 
itlexible line, “through dense and rare,’ though 

lite should be the sacrifice of ts constaney. 

Age and approaching death, one would imagine, 
mochtsober even a courtier; toree him at last to be 


een erawling upon the 


md goes 4 vn n thane, hut keep 


rearnest; to putaway all solemn trifling and im-| 
westure, and prepare for his change im simplhieity 
Phe case, however, is otherwise. De- | 


ad truth. 
erepitude, with its rind back, may have its little 
nicks: and something in the way of juggle and show 
uay be got up even ona death-bed. As long as 
here as breath, there may be etiquette---nay, when 
iman has ceremonwusly ceased to exist, his cold 
wud corrupting remains inay stil go through their 
course of mummery, under the direction of his sur- 
viving and sympathetic friends: he may ‘lie in 
tate’? ull he is quite rotten, and then be carried to 
the grave in the face of day, amidst the palpable 
woe of a thousand coaches, all respectfully empty, a 
tate horse, and a lid of feathers. Madame du Det- 


ind, ou her death-bed, though without an atom of 


veligious feeling in her heart, would on no aecount 
so outot the world without the polite custom of a 

lergyman---making, however, an especial provi- 
aon a Arnst hemg disturbed by anv seriousness of 


Woonaws | 


high rank is but subsidiary to all that can exalt and 
adorn human nature. The mere puppets of eti- 
quette are, in this country at least, in a minority, 


| 


{ 


and my grandfather (and I cannot trace my genealo- 
gy any higher) were so betore me. Besides, 3 
think every gentleman should be a Tory; there is 


even at court. The capability of folly is pretty | an easiness, a suavity of mind, engendered by Tory- 


equally distributed among all classes: 


we can only | ist, which it is vain for you to expeet from fretful 


say, that itis most likely to meet with dangerous | Whiggery, or bawling Radicalism, and such should 
encouragement among those who are farthest re- | be a strong distinctive feature in every gentleman's 


moved trom the restraints of wholesome labor, and | 


the sobering eares of common life. 
j his bread to get, has no time to make himself very 
ridiculous. R. A. 
POCOCURANTE. 

T do not care a farthing about any man, woman, 
or child, in the world. You think that [ amjoking, 
Jemmy; but you are mistaken. What! you lookat 
me again with those honest eyes of yours, staring 
with wonder, and making a demi-pathetic, demi- 
angry appeal for an exception in yourfavor. Well, 
Jemmy, [do care about you, my honest fellow, so 
uncork the other bottle. 

Did you ever see me out of humor in your life for 
the tenth part of a second ?—Never, so help me, 
| Giod'—Did you ever hear me speak ill of another ? 
I might, perhaps, have cracked a joke—indeed, I 
| ave cracked a good many such in my time—ata 
} man’s expense behind his back; but never have I 
| said any thing which I would not say to his face, or 

what I would not take from him with treble hard- 
ness of recoil, if it so pleased him to return it; but 
i real bona fide evil-speaking was never uttered by 
me. Inever quarcelled with any one. You are 


| 





| 
| 





character. And 1 admit, that, in my youth, I did 
- 


Aman who has | many queer things, «nd said many violent and non- 


sensical matters. But that fervor is gone. [Tam 
still outside the same; but inside how different! 
laugh to scorn the nonsense I hear vented about me 
in the clubs which I frequent. The zeal about no- 
things, the bustle about stuff, the fears and the pre- 
cautions against fancied dangers, the indignation 
against writings which no decent man thinks of 
reading, or against speeches which are but the es- 
sence of stupidity; in short, the whole tempest in a 
tea-pot appears to me to Le ineffably ludicrous. I 
join now and then, nay, very often, in these discus- 
sions ; why should not 1? Am I not possessed of 
the undoubted liberties of a Briton, invested with 
the full privilege of talking nonsense? An., if any 
of my associates laugh inside at me, why, I think 
them quite right. 

But I have dirtied my fingers with ink, you say, 
and daubed other people’s faces with them. I ad- 
mit it. My pen has been guilty of various polities! 
jeux d’esprit, but let me whisper it, Jemmy, on bot! 
sides. Don’t start, it is not worth while. My ‘Tory 
quizzes I am suspected of; stespected I say, tor T am 
not such a gouse as to let them be any more than 








oes pe 


0 
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mere matters of suspicion; but of quizzes against) of myself. Burns used to say, the best company he 
Vortes Lam no more thought guilty than Tam of} was ever in was the company of professed black- 
petty lareeny. Yet such is the case. L write with | guards. Perhaps he was right. I dare not try. 
no il feeling; public men or people who thrust 

A SKETCH. 


themseives before the public in any way, f just look | 
A great and powerful king had a sister, 





on as phantoms of the imagination, as things to; —_— 
throw off common-places about. You Know how [| distinguished for extreme personal beauty, for great 
assassinated Jack *****, in the song which you) powers and cultivation of mind, and for a most ami- 
transcribed for me; how it spread in thousands, to | able and benevolent disposition. She was remarka- 
his great annoyance. Well, on Wednesday last, he | ble, also, for profieiency in those accomplishments 
and I supped tete-a-tete, and a jocular fellow he is.| which throw such additional charm over female 
ft was an accidental rencounter—he was sulky at) beauty and intellect. In music, especially, she took 
first, but E langhed ane sung him into good humor. | excessive pleasure, and possessed extreme skill. 
When the second bettle had loosened his tongue, | She was the favorite of her brother, and was regard- 
he looked at me mostsympathetically, and said, may | ed with all that consideration whieh such favor 
f ask vou a question ’—A thousend, I replied, pro-| gives in an absolute court. Youth, beauty, talent, 
vided vou do not expect me to answer them.—Ah, | feeling, power---all seemed joined to shower roses 
he eried, it was ashame for you to abuse me the | on her path,---to give to it alt happiness. But this 
way you did, and all for nothins; but, hang it, let! was not to last. A young nobleman appeared at the 
bygones be bygones—you are too pleasant a fellow | court, who soon attracted universal attention. Pe- 
to quarrel with. I told him he appeared to be un- | culiarly fitted to shine in such scenes, it was. not 
der a mistake—he shook his lead—emptied his | long before his success (to use the word in its French 
hottie, and we staggered home in great concord.— | signification) became great and undoubted. Among 
In point of faet, men of sense think not of such) others, the princess admired the young courtier, 
things, and mingle freely in society as if they never! and, soon, she loved him. Their mutual affection 
eceurred. Why then should [be supposed to have | was what might be expected between two young 
any feeling whatever, whether of anger or pleasure | persons of fiery passions, and habits of little self- 
about them ? ‘control. It did not, therefore, remain long unper- 
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jchildren, their age, thei names. She Sisks the gitt 
}of one of them---one to be a daugliter to her heart 
}to give her the feelings of a mother towards fe 
|child. They weep together. They part to se 
; each other no more. 

| ‘This story is no fiction. [tis one so wellhuown 
| that it is searcely necessary to add that the Prin 
}cess Ameha of Prussia, sister of Frederie called the 
| Great, and the Baron ‘Trenck, are the hero ane 
| heroine of the piece, 


POETRY. 


THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAL 
There is a tongue in every leaf" 
A voice in every rill! 
A voice that speaketh every where, 
In blood aad fire, through earth and ait 
A tongue that’s never still! 


"Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious---Life and Death 
Time and Eternity ! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder cloud ; 





My friends? Where are they?) Ay, Jemmy, I) ceived. The young man was advised to withdraw 
do understand what that pressure of iny hand means. | himself---but all such cautions were vain to youth- 
But where is the other! Nowhere! Acquaint-| ful and favored passion. He remained.---At fast he 
ances L have in hundreds—boon companions inj was seized and imprisoned, and, after various es- 
dozens—fellows to whom [ make myself as agreea- “capes, was finally thrown into a dungeon, where he | 
ble as Tecan, and whose society gives me pleasure. | was totally cut off from all communication with the 
There’s Jack Meggot, the besi joker inthe world— | world, to which he was as if he had never been. 
Will Thomson, an unexceptionable ten-bottle-man | During his first imprisonment, the princess had con- 
—Joln Mortimer, a singer of most renowned social | trived to convey to him her assurances of continued 
qualities—there’s—but what need FT enlarge the | affection, and every alleviation which wealth could 
catalogue? You know the men IT mean. TF live! furnish to his lot.---but after he was removed to the 
with them, and that right gaily, but would one of} last place of his confinement, it was as if the tomb 
them erack a joke the less, drink a glass the less, | had closed over him tor ever. 
sing a song the less, if L died before morning?) Not! Let us shift the scene, and we see a woman tot- 
one—nor do IT blame them, for, if they were in-| tering in premature old age ; her limbs have nearly 
gulfed in Tartarus, [ should just go through my) lost their power; she can scarcely crawl the length 
usual daily round—keep moving inthe same mono-| of her room, and she cannot lift the one hand with- 
tonous tread-mill of life, with other companions to} out the help of the other to raise it. Her eyes are 
help me through, as steadiiy as Ido now. The} distended, foreed from their sockets, and nearly 
triends of my boyhood are gone—ay—all gone!—F| blind. Her voice is gone, and with it her fondness 
have lost the old familiar faces, and should not try| of the art to whieh it gave so much effect and beau- 
jor others to replace them. I am now happy with) ty. Her mind is equally altered. Her mildness is 
4 mail-coach companion, whom I never saw before, | changed into the bitterest sarcasm. From one of 
and never will see again. My cronies come like | the most benevolent of human beings, she has come 
shadows, so depart. Do you remember the story of| to take delight only in the indulgence of a severity 
Abon Hassen, in some of the oriental tales? He} of temper amounting almostto rancour. 
was squandering a fine property on some hollow; She is seated in her chamber. The door opens, 
triends, when he was advised to try their friendship | and a man enters. He is old and decrepit. His 
by pretending poverty, and asking their assistance.| hair is snow-white. His form is bent nearly 
{t was refused, and he determined never to see | double :--- 
ihem more—never to make afriend—nay, not even | ,, teu 
an acquaintance; but to sit, according to the cus-| . ore Come 
sep a bintance; ba pe pee at - | A worn-out man, with withered limbs and lame, 
tom of the East, by the way-side, and invite to his| py. Pe o, and bent with on 
board the three first passers-by, with whom he spent His mind oppressed with Woes, and bent with age 
voard the three first | . : I | his trame 
the night in festive debauchery, making it a rule oS * 
vever to ask the same persons a second time. My | Itis her lover. His hair has been whitened by in- 











T hear Him in the mighty roar 
That rusheth through the forests hous 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see Him, hear Him, ererywhere, 

In all things---darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 
When shumber’s dusky curtains tall, 

At the dead hour of night. 


I fee’ Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray'd; 

[ feel Him in the gentle showers, 

The softsouth wind, the breath of flowei 
The sunshine, and the shade. 


Aud yet (ungrateful that Tam!) 
I've turn’d in sullen mood 
From all these things, whereof He saw, 
When the great whole was finished, 
That they were “very good.” 


My sadness onthe loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dew--- 
The darkness that encompass’d me, 
‘The gloom I felt so palpably, 
Mine own dark spirit threw. 


Yet He was patient---slow to wrath 
Though every day provoked 
By selfish, pining discontent, 
Acceptance cold or negligent, 
Aud promises revoked. 


And still the same rich feagt was sprea: 
For my insensate heart--- 





life is almost the same—true it is that I know the | tense and continued suffering, rather than by the 
exterior conformation, and the peculiar habits of | work of time; his body has been doubled by the} 
those with whom I associate, but our hearts are | weight of iron which it bore forten years. He was | 
ignorant of one another. They vibrate not to-| at that tin: in so/itary confinement, loaded with hea- | 
yether; they are ready to enter into the same com-!vy chains, and scrupulously debarred from the | 
munication, with any passer-by. Nay, perhaps | slightest mitigation of bis condition, physical or | 
Hassan’s plan was more social. He was relieved | mental, But many more years are now passed.--- | 
trom inquiries as to the character of his table-mates. | The tyrant is dead, and the lovers may meet. How! 
Be they fair, be they foul, they were nothing to} would they have recognised each other? The gay | 
him. Tam tormented out of my life by such punc-' cavalier, flushed with the pride of youthful beauty 
tilios as I daily must submit to. I wonder you keep| and general admiration, brilliant in the present for- 
company, says a friend—friend! well, no matter—) tune, and anticipating still higher destiny; and the 
with R. He is a scoundrel—he is suspected of | young princess, the lovely, the gifted, the worship- 
having cheated fifteen — ago at play, he drinks} ped---happy in the affection of the man she loved, 
ale, he fought shy in a duel business, he is a Whig—| and high in hope of its ultimate crowning and ac- 
a Radical, a Muggletonian, a jumper, a moderate | complishment---these are now old, broken in health 
man, a Jacobin; he asked twice for soup, he wrote! and in heart, and dropping into the grave through 
a libel, his father was a low attorney, nobody knows | the accumulation of all earthly misery. It is their 
him in good society, &e. &c. &c. Why, what is it} first, their last, their only meeting. In this awful 
tome? Icare not whether he broke every com-! hour, (for so may it indeed be called) woman’s re- 
mandment in the decalogue, provided he be a plea-| solution, like woman’s love, proves superior to that 
sant fellow, and that Iam not mixed up with his' ofman. He has married during the long years of 
fiences. But the world will so mix me up in gpite his banishment, She inquires cOncerning his! 








Not always so---I woke again, 
‘To join creation’s rapturous strain, 
“O Lord, how good Thon art!" 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out, 

And love, and hope, and gratitude, 

Dispell'd that miserable mood 
Ofdarkness and of doubt. 


AWAKE, MY LOVE. 
AWAKE, my love! ere morning's ray 
Throws off night’s weed of pilgrim grey ; 
Ere yet the hare cower’d close from view 
Licks from her fleece the clover dew; 
Or wild swan shakes her snowy wings, 
By hunters roused from secret springs ; 
Or birds upon the boughs awake, 
Till green Arbigland's woodlands shake. 





She comb'd her curling ringlets down, 
Laced her green jupes and clasp’d her shoon 
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And drei ver Gomme by Preston barn 
Came torth, the rival light of inorn. 


Phe lark’s song dropt, now loud, now hush--- 


The gold-spiak answered from the bush--- 
The plover, ted on heather Crop, 
Call’d from the misty mountain iop 


“Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day 
(srows into gold from silvery grey 

l'o hearken heaven, and bush, and brake, 
fnstinet with soul of song awake--- 

I'o see the smoke, in many a wreath, 
Stream blue from hall and bower beneath 
Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glittering seythe and rustic song. 


Yes, lovely one! and dost thou mark 
Phe moral of you earoling lark ’ 


Pak'st thou trom Nature’s counsellor tongue 


Che warning precept of her song ! 


Each bird that shakes the dewy grove 
Wanrms its wild note with nuptial love--- 
Che bird, the bee, with various sound, 
Vroclain the sweets of wedlock round. 


PARTING. 
1 -annot live, and love thee not' 
When tar away 
From thee L stray, 
Should slandering tongue of rival youth, 
Or jealous maid, belie my tuth, 
Let the false rumor inove thee not. 


Andat, when Lam near thee not, 
Some busy foe 
Shall bid ine know 
‘“ Another basks in my love's simle;" 
Ihe tale Pl heed not of thy guile; 
liou canst not change---I fear thee not. 


No! talsehood can assail thee not--- 
"Twas not the excess 
Of loveliness 


That hems thee round, tirst fix’d methine ; 


But thy pure soul---thy love divine--- 
Vad truth---and these can fail thee not. 


Nhen let our parting grieve thee not--- 
But quell that sgh, 
And trom thine eye 
I'll kiss away the gathering tear, 
And think !---in one short fleeting year, 
{ shall return to leave thee not. 


But, ah!---should truth pervade thee not! 
| could aol brook 
Thine alter’d look ; 
But, like a bud of unkind sky 
Nipp'd timeless, [ should droop, and die, 


Yy silence---but upbraid thee not. 


DE BRUCE, DE BRUCE. 
1. 


De Bruce, De Bruce---with that proud call 
‘Thy glens, green Galloway, 

(irow bright with helm, and axe, and glaive, 
And plumes in close array; 

lhe English shafts are leosed, and see 
They fall like winter snow; 

Che southern nobles urge their steeds, 
The earth is shuddering so--- 

Flow gently on thou gentle Orr, 
Down to old Solway’s tlood,--- 

Phe ruddy tide that stains thy stream 
Is England's richest blood, 

2. 

Flowy gently onwards, gentle Orr, 
Along thy greenwood banks 

King Robert raised his martial ery, 
And broke the English ranks; 

Riack Douglas smiled and wiped his biade, 
He and the gallant Graeme; 


| And as the lightning from the cloud 
Here fiery Randolph came; 
| And stubborn Maxwell too was here, 
And spared nor strength nor steel, 
| With him who won the winged spur 
{ Which gleams on Johnstone's heel. 
| 3. 
De Bruce, De Bruce---you silver star, 
Fair Alice, it shines sweet--- 
The lonely Orr, the good greenwood, 
The sod aneath our feet--- 
Yon pasture mountain green and large, 
The sea that sweeps its foot— 
Shall die---shall dry---shall cease tobe, 
And earth and air be mute ; 
| ‘The sage’s word---the poet’s song, 
And woman’s love---shall be 
| ‘Things charming none, when Scotland's heart 
Warme not with nuning thee. 


And on Orr’s silver side, 
Far other sounds are echoing now 
Than war-shouts answering wide: 
| ‘The reaper’s horn rings merrily now; 
| Beneath the golden grain 
| 


4 
| De Bruce, De Bruce—on Dee’s wild banks, 
| 


The sickle shines, and maiden’s songs 
Gilad all the glens again. 
But minstrel-mirth, and homely joy, 
And heavenly hbertie--- 
| De Bruce, De Bruce---we owe thei all 
| To thy good sword and thee. ; 
De 
Lord of the mighty heart and mind, 
And theme of many a zong--- 
Brave, mild, and meek, and merciful, 
I see thee bound along,--- 
| ‘Thy belmet plume is seen afar, 
That never bore a stain,--- 
‘hy mighty sword is flashing high, 
| Which never, fell in vain.--- 
| Shout, Scotland, shout---’tll Carlisle wall 
| (iives back the sound agen,--- 
| De Bruce, De Bruce---less than a god, 
But noblest of all men. 


| — 
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| The title page and index have been unavoidably 


| : 
delayed until now, in consequence of a press of, 


| other business. The delay demands an apology : 
| our readers may rest assured, however, that it has 
not been wantof inclination, but want of time, that 
has causedit 


POOR RELATIONS. 


‘A poor relation is—the most irrelevant thing in 
| nature,—a piece of impertinent correspondency,— 
}an odious approximation,—a hauniung conscience, 
| —a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noon- 
|tide of your prosperity,—au unwelcome remem- 
| brancer,—a perpetually recurring mortification,—a 
, drvin on your purse,—a more intolerable dun upon 
| your pride,---a drawback upon success,---a rebuke 
) to your rising,---a stain in your blood,---a blot on 
| your scutcheon,---a rent in your garment,---a death’s 
j head at your banquet,---Agathocles’ pot,---a Mon- 
decai in your gate,---a Lazarus at your door,---a lord 
‘in your path,---a frog in your chamber,---a fly in 
your omment,--a mote in your eye,---a triumph to 

your cuemy, an apology to your friends,---the one 
\thine not neecdtul,---the hail in harvest,---the ounce 
| ot sour ina pound of sweet,---the bore par excedlence. 
| ‘He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth 
jyou, ** Thatis Mr, ——.’’ A rap, between famili- 
{arity and respect; that demands, and, at the same 

time, seems to despair of, entertainment. Ie en- 
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tereth smiling, and---embarrassed. He holdeth our 
his hand to you to shake, and---draweth it back 
again. He casually looketh in about dinner time--- 
when the table is full. He offereth to go away, 
seeing you have company---but is induced to stay. 
He filleth a chair, and your visitor’s two children 
are accommodated at a side table. He never coin- 
eth upon open days, when your wite says with some 
complacency, ‘* My dear, perhaps Mr. —— will 
drop in to-day.” e remembereth birth-days---and 
professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon 
one. He declareth agains fish, the turbot being 
small---yet suffereth himself to be importuned into a 
slice against his first resolution. He sticketh by the 
port---vet will be prevailed upon to empty the re- 
mainder glass of claret---if a stranger press it upou 
him. Heis a puzzle to the servants, whe are fearfu’ 
of being too obsequious, or not civil enough, to him. 
The guests think “they have seen him before.” 
Every one speculateth upon his condition; and the 
most part take him to be---a tide-waiter. He calleth 
you by your christian name, to imply that his other 
is the same with your own. He is too familiar by 
half, yet you wish he had less diffidence. With 
half the familiarity, he might pass for a casual de- 
pendent; with more boldness, he would be in no 
| danger of being taken for what he is. He is too 
humble for a friend, yet taketh on him more state 
than benefits a client. He is a worse guest than a 
country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent--- 
yet tis odds, from his garb and demeanor, that 
your other guests take him for one. He is asked to 
make one at the whist table; refuseth on tlie score 
of poverty, and---resents being left out. When the 
company break up, he profferreth to go for a coach 
---and lets the servant go. He recollects your grand- 
father; and will thrust in some mean, and quite 
unimportant anecdote of---the family. He knew it 
when it was not quite so flourishing as * he is bles! 
in seeing it now.” He reviveth past situations, to 
institute what he calleth---faverable comparisons. 
With a reflecting sort of congratulation, he will in- 
quire the price of your furniture; and insults you 
with a special commendation of your window cur- 
tains. lic is of opinion that the urn is the more ele- 
gant shape, but, after all, there was something more 
| comfortable about the old tea-kettle---which you 
| must remember. He dare say you must find a great 
convenience in having a carriage of your own, and 








| appealeth to your lady if itis not so. Inquireth if 


.you have had your arms done on vellum yet; and 
) did not know till lately, that such-and-such had been 
the crest of the family. His memory is unseasona- 
ble; his compliments reverse; his talk a trouble; 
his stay pertinacious; and when he goeth away, 
you dismiss his chair into a corner, as precipitately 
as possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 
' “There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is 
'--a female poor relation. You may do something 
with the other; you may pass him off tolerably wel): 
but your indigent she relative is hopeless. “ He is 
an old humorist,” you may say, ‘and affects to go 
threadbare. « His circumstances are better than 
_ folks would take themtobe. Youare fond of having 
/a character at your table, and truly he is one.” 
| But in the indications of female poverty there can 
be no disguise. No woman dresses below herselt 
from caprice. The truth must out without shuf- 
| fling. ‘She is plainly related to the L——~s; or 
| what does she at their house ?”’ She is, in all pro- 
bability, vour wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, 
| atleast, this is the case. Her garbis something be- 
| tween a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former 
| 


evidently predominates. She 1s most provokingl 
humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her infert- 
ority. He may require to be repressed sometimes 
---aliquando sufflaminandus erat---but there is no 
raising her. You send her soup at dinner, and she 
begs to be helped---atter the gentlemen. Mr. 
requests the honor of taking wine with her; she 
hesisates between Port and Madeira, and chooses 
the former, because he does. She calls the servant 
Sir; and insists on not troubling him to hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. The 
children’s governess takes upon her to correct her,. 
when she hus mistaken the piano for a Aarpsi- 
cord,” —~~ 














